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COLORADO 



III. 



A T Floyd Hill, which, it will be remembered, is about six miles 
/V from Idaho Springs, connection is made for Denver by the 
Colorado Central Narrow-gauge Railway, and an interesting ride 
through Clear Creek Caiion brings the traveller to Golden City, 







Pikes Peak, from the Garden of the Gods. 



rom which point he completes the journey to Denver in broad- 
gauge cars. ^ ^ 

hav ^1^^^.^^ ^^^^^ Canon is of the kind that Western surveyors 
tinct*^^^^'^^^^ as the "box." The "open" canon in contradis- 
rese^Tr^^ ^^^'^^^ enclosed by rounded hills and embankments 
closd • ^-^ English railway cutting, but the "box canon " is a 
y imprisoned ravine, with sheer or overarching cliffs, and 
70 



walls of seemingly loose rock lying at the extremest possible angle, 
their perpendicularity broken only by the detritus scattered about 
their feet. It might be expected that lying so far down in the earth 
the rocks would be moistened by springs and wrapped in verdant 

mosses, but in reality they are 
as angular as crystals, and in 
most instances as parched as 
sand. 

The almost complete ab- 
sence of fresh verdure is very 
trying to the newly-arrived 
visitor in Colorado. Occa- 
sionally the most beautiful 
tints that ever came from the 
sun are seen in sharply-defined 
ribands running through the 
basalt and the sandstones, 
but the eye \yearies of the 
pallid grey and faded yellow 
that are the characterising 
colours. The marvellously lu- 
cid and thirsty Western air 
has a harsh influence upon ev- 
erything. 

Denver reached, the travel- 
ler will, no doubt, be aston- 
ished at the advanced stage 
of development which this 
active little city has attained 
in the eighteen years of its 
existence. The streets are 
regular and well-paved, the 
buildings spacious and taste- 
fiil, and the markets stocked 
w^ith the choicest viands the 
East and West afford. The 
hotels are especially good, 
and, except in size, are equal 
to the average of those in 
Eastern cities. 

Ten or fifteen years ago the 
predominant characteristics of 
Denver were liquor and gam- 
bling saloons. The "short, sharp bark of the Derringer" pro- 
claimed the complete defiance of law and order. One "gentle- 
man," standing in a doorway, thought little of trying how nearly 
he could hit another "gentleman," passing in the street, and, if 
his experiment was fatal, answered the coroner's summons only 
to receive thanks for his attendance and explanation. But out of 
this chaos of frontier crime has sprung a vigorous and prosper- 
ous city, lighted with gas, watered by the Holly system, and 
supplied with handsome public buildings, including churches, 
schools, and libraries. The nearest mountains are twelve miles 
away ; but, as the terminus of the Kansas Pacific Railway from 
Missouri, the Denver Pacific from Cheyenne, and several other 
roads, Denver is the most convenient base for the tourists' opera- 
tions in Colorado. 

It is situated on the South Platte River, at a height of 5,317 feet 
above the level of the sea, and rises from the river by a series of 
steps or small plateaus. The population is about 20,000, a con- 
siderable number consisting of invalids, who find benefit in the 
pure, bracing air. The contrast between the luxurious life of the 
hotels, the groups of tourists, dressed in the latest style, on the 
streets, and the representatives of rude frontier-life, seen in the 
big-booted miners and stockmen, strikes the spectator at once by 
its novelty. Outside many of the stores huge buffalo-robes and 
cat-skins are exposed for sale, and the buffalo, antelope, or elk 
head is as familiar a sign as the figure of Gambrinus among the 
German beer-saloons. 
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Taking the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, the traveller next 
■ reaches Colorado Springs, after a ride of about five hours through 
a picturesque country, with Pike's Peak towering high above the 
neighbouring mountains. Pike's, of all other peaks, is the most 
interesting and inspiring. The surveyors have shown us that its 
elevation is not so great as that of Gray's or Long's, but it seems 
to be higher, as it stands out alone and sweeps upward from the 
foot-hills to a crystalline pinnacle, I4,H7 feet above the level of 
the sea. It is visible miles and miles away over the plains. The 
emigrants of old saw it long before its companions appeared above 
the horizon, and they gathered fresh courage as the blazing sun 
transmuted its tempest-torn granite into a pillar of gold. As far 
north as Cheyenne, and as far south as Trinidad, on the borders 
of New Mexico, it can still be seen, its boldness subdued in the 
grey of the distance ; and, as we glance at it through lapses in the 
hills at its base, from the windows of the car, we seem to be under 
its very shadow when it is in reality thirty or forty miles off. 

The foot-hills are covered with forests of spruce, fir, and pine, 
within the limits of which all life is plunged into an impenetrable 
and heart-breaking gloom, that not even the unmasked effulgence 
of the dazzling blue sky can disperse. 

At intervals of between five and ten miles our miniature train 
draws up in one of the little stations, each of which is over 5,000 
feet above the level of the sea, while several are over 6,000, and 
one over 7,000 feet above the sea-level ; and sixty-seven miles from 
Denver we alight at Monument, the station of Monument Park, 
which is celebrated for the singular erosions of its sandstones. 

There are many parts of the Rocky Mountain country, from the 
Yellowstone in the far north to Sierra Amarilla in New Mexico, 
which strike us as being the creation and abode of some fanciful 
race of goblins, who have twisted everything, from a shaft of rock 
to an old pine-tree, into a whimsical and incredulous shapelessness. 
The eroded sandstones impress us as the result of a disordered 
dream — the preposterous handiwork of a crack-brained mason, 
with a remembrance of Caliban's island lingering in his head. 




Tower of Babel, Garden of the Gods. 




Monwnent Park. 



Those in Monument Park are ranged in two rows 
lengthwise through an elliptical basin. They are cones 
from twelve to twenty-five feet in height, and may be 
said to resemble mushrooms at the first glance, though 
an imaginative person will soon find himself transfigu- 
ring them into odd-looking men and animals. Think 
of several sugar-loaves with plates or trays balanced 
on their peaks, or of several candle-extinguishers with 
pennies on top, and you will obtain an idea of what 
these geological curiosities are. Each pillar is capped 
with a conglomerate of sand and pebbles cemented by 
iron, and this, being so much harder than the underly- 
ing yellow sandstone, has resisted the eroding influences, 
and in some cases extends continuously over several 
pillars, thus forming a natural colonnade. 

Nine miles from Monument, and seventy-six miles 
from Denver, we reach the town of Colorado Springs, 
which seems to be within an easy ride of the summits 
of Pike's Peak, Cheyenne Mountain, and Cameron's 
Cone. The town has a population of about 2,500, 
the streets afe tidy and shaded by trees, and the \news, 
in every direction, except the east, are so unspeakably 
grand that we incline to the belief that all living 
within their influence must either be poets or trivial 
dunces. At one side of the depot is a convenient 
little tavern, called the Old Log Cabin, where a good 
dinner is served in a plain and wholesome fashion, and 
after refreshing ourselves here we climb into the box 
of the United States mail-coach, run by Wells, Fargo & 
Company, which by its appearance and accommoda- 
tions vividly recalls to mind the exhilarating manner 
of travel on the plains before the Pacific Railway was 
completed. The road to Manitou Springs is about six 
miles long, and in fair weather is usually in good con- 
dition. Half-way along is Colorado City, the oldest 
town in the Territory, which was founded by the gold- 
seekers of '58, but which has faded into insignificance, 
while its neighbors have been advancing in repute and 
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Major Douio, Gle/i Eyrie. 



ber on the gorges far below. The pines and firs sway to and fro 
tempestuously with the roar of a great waterfall. The frail human 
body palpitates and labours as the poignant air strains the ex- 
hausted lungs. But what struggle, what hazard, what cost is not 
repaid when the path makes its last curve, and leads to one of the 
grandest altitudes in all the Rocky range. 

In themselves things of enormous reality and tangibility merely, 
all mountains depend to a great extent for artistic or picturesque 
effect on the evanescent conditions of the atmosphere; on the 
lights, shadows, and colours, that sweep them for a few minutes 
of the day, and vanish. Mists and clouds are for ever weaving 
fresh shapes out of the English landscape. But the Rocky Moun- 
tains cleave the continent like a row of polished granite columns, 
with every outline emphasised and abrupt. They may impress the 
beholder by their size, and the testimony they offer of the convulsive 
throes that upheaved them ; but it is only in the hours near sun- 
rise and sunset that they acquire the peculiar significance that ex- 
alts them in the imagination far above measurable space. 

Seen from Colorado Springs in the middle of a bright day. Pike's 
Peak looks scarcely higher than the Orange Mountains in New Jer- 
sey. It is a vast, unmeaning lump. But seen as the writer saw it, 
at sunset one evening last June, when a smoke-like darkness came 
sweeping over the plains from the East, and flooded its rugged 
sides with deep blue, while the ridges and crests burned in scarlet 
and gold ; when the whole sky behind it was afire with a bewilder- 
ing intensity of color, and the snow in every cleft was blushing ; 
when each pinnacle in the mysterious background was breaking in 
passionate flames — the unmeaning mass of ponderous granite that 
we have spoken of became a sublimely-poetic reality, with an- in- 
expressibly tender and sympathetic quality about it. 

The marvellous rather than the truly beautiful preponderates in 
Western scenery, however, and in the neighbourhood of Manitou 
such curious pillars as those in Monument Park crop out in every 
direction. A few miles away is Cheyenne Cafion, lying gloomily 



prosperity. Reaching Manitou our anticipations meet 
the long-deferred realization, and we are at last at the 
true base of Pike's Peak, though the summit is still 
eighteen miles off— a realization fraught with the abun- 
dant pleasures which the picturesque situation of this 
famous resort affords. 

Eastward we look upon the arid plains, swelling 
with an unbroken monotony of form and colour into 
the vague distance. Westward the settlement creeps 
up to the portals of Ute Pass, which, with its over- 
hanging walls and precipices, leads to the treasure- 
mines of the Upper Arkansas and the Rio San Juan. 

Manitou is as animated as an Eastern watering- 
place, and in the season has a round of "hops," and 
like festivities, night after night. There are three 
handsome hotels to choose from, and sevei;al medi- 
cinal springs, with a temperature varying from 45° to 
00°, inclosed in tasteful pavilions and surrounded by 
pretty cottages. The first spring is close to the road, 
and the violent bubbling of the water seems to indi- 
cate a large supply, though there is hardly a gallon a 
minute. About a hundred yards above, on the right 
side of the creek, is another and larger spring, which 
gushes out of the rock with great turbulence. The 
Chemical properties of the water are principally carbo- 
^late of hme and magnesia. 

The neighbourhood of Manitou is exceedingly in- 
eresting, and comprehends all varieties of scenery. A 

ay s excursion allows the tourist time for the ascent of 
staf '^^ ^^^ topmost pinnacle of which he may 

and and let his heart fill with the emotion that the 

jestic outlook is sure to inspire ; on the silent billows 
Deak K r ^' ^^^ ^^^ chaotic, gashed, and knife-like 
have ^^^°^^ ^^^^ ^^''^^^ endless yellow waves 

with T^^^^-^ ^° ^^^^' ^^^^ ^" ^^^^^" ^^''^^''^ creature struck 
seem^f^^k^ ^^ omnipotent opposition. The sky itself 
mount ^^tained, as ascending the trail on the 

niain-side we glance through a clearing in the tim- 




Willianis Cafion. 
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in the heart of the mountains, and William's Cafion, with its as- 
tounding rock-formations. The latter is particularly well worth a 
visit, as any one may judge from our artist's picture. Solid masses 
of rock have yielded to the action of the elements until they have 
been hollowed and broken into a vivid resemblance of some ruinous 
old castle. Bear Creek rushing from the region of summer snows. 




Rainbow Falls, Ute Pass, 



and Ute Pass locked between its walls of red granite — neither of 
these, nor the Garden of the Gods, nor Glen Eyrie, nor the Rain- 
bow Falls, should be neglected. 

The Garden of the Gods is situated about half-way between Ma- 
nitou and Colorado Springs, and is reached by a road which is re- 
markable for an enormous bowlder standing at one side — standing, 
or rather balanced, on so fine a point that one marvels how it re- 
tains its position. The Gateway to the Garden is about a mile 
from this landmark, and is distinguished by two high, precipitous 
cliffs, with a large detached tower standing almost exactly between. 



The rocks here are composed of layers of black shale, fine sand- 
stone, with bits of vegetable matter, and a thin seam of earthy 
lignite. Then come beds of whitish sandstone, with layers of lime- 
stone made up of indistinct fragments of fossil shells and snowy 
gypsum ; next a series of white, yellow, and brick-red sandstones, 
and loose, laminated sands. Glancing through the opening be- 
tween the cliffs you obtain 
a fine view of Pike's Peak 
in its hoary magnificence, 
and the Garden itself 
abounds with curious and 
grand rocks, such as the 
Tower of Babel, which we 
illustrate. 

A short drive thence will 
bring you to Glen Eyrie, 
where more of these as- 
tonishing geological fan- 
tasies are seen, most no- 
table being the Organ, so 
called on account of its 
likeness to a church-organ, 
and the Major Dome, which 
rises to a height of 120 feet, 
while at its base it is not 
more than ten feet in diam- 
eter. 

Continuing your walk, or 
drive, past the house of 
General Palmer, which is 
romantically situated at the 
end of the Glen, you will 
next reach the portals of a 
wild cafion, and thence re- 
turning to the Cliff House, at Manitou, you will be within 
easy distance of William's Cafion, to which allusion has 
already been made. No pen can do adequate justice to 
the beauties of this ravine, which in its whole length pre- 
sents a succession of wonderful rock-formations. A road 
runs through it to a dilapidated limekiln, about half a 
mile above which the walls approach each other until a 
man can reach from side to side with his outstretched 
arms. Great towers and spires spring up, like sentinels, 
along its course — some isolated, and others connected by 
fissured and distorted links of sandstone, a vivid yellow 
in color, which, when it is touched by the sun, becomes a 
dazzling wall of gold. 
About half a mile from the entrance there is a cave, called the 
Mammoth, though it is quite small, which is hung with stalactites 
and bristling with stalagmites. 

William's is by all odds one of the most interesting of the smaller 
Western cafions, and we pity the tourist wdio is at Manitou, and yet 
fails to visit it. Ute Pass is also accessible from the latter place, 
the stage-road to the South Park passing through it. A little way 
from the entrance to the Pass, and about three-quarters of a mile 
from the village, the creek breaks in a white rage upon the rocks in 
its course, and suddenly falls sixty feet in a beautiful avalanche, to 
which the poetic name of Rainbow Falls has been given. 

The longer a traveller remains in Colorado, and the more he sees 
of it, the higher will be his appreciation of it. The first impressions 
are apt to be unfavorable, as he finds dust, painfully-brilliant sun- 
shine, scarcity of vegetation, and bleakness, where indiscreet puf- 
fery has taught him he would find balmy air and a paradise of 
flowers. But there are compensations for every disappointment, 
and for this as well as others, compensations that will make a sum- 
mer visit to Colorado a memorable pleasure to all who, having a 
genuine sympathy with Nature, undertake it. The invalid may de- 
pend upon almost every comfort and convenience obtainable in an 
Eastern hotel of average excellence. There are good carriage 
roads, and livery stables well supplied with horses and vehicles. 

The most direct and pleasant route from the East is by the Kan- 
sas Pacific Railway, which deposits its passengers in Denver, whence 
all the points of interest are easily approached. The other route is 
by the Union Pacific to Cheyenne, and the Denver Pacific thence 
south. 



